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possible for half a dozen of these specialized infantrymen to break
through in a situation where, in the World War, it would have re-
quired two regiments, it was claimed. The theory underlying the
German war equipment may be summed up in the principle:
'Spare men but do not stifat on material . . . 99f Even in the Ger-
man parachute troops, in which every extra ounce of weight
counts, many units include light artillery. Without for a moment
considering German technical practice as divinely revealed, infalli-
ble truth, it is at least significant.

There is nothing mysterious about this fundamental change in
military technique. The nineteenth-century French theorist Ardant
du Picq truly says: "Men fight not for the sake of fighting but for
victory. They do everything they can to avoid the first while achiev-
ing the second." In other words, the desire to live, however sus-
pended by devotion to a cause or more often by disciplined habit, is
always present. Among civilized men the wish to put one's enemy
out of action without harm to one's self, which Fuller calls "the
constant tactical factor," expresses itself in a constant search for new
military instruments and more effective ways of using familiar
ones. Given a sufficient command over physical nature to manufac-
ture artillery plus sufficient wealth to multiply its pieces and their
munitionment, the constant tactical factor has always worked in
favor of the artillery arm. Its range and power do the trick. If you
can disable an opponent while remaining out of range of his weap-
ons, or if you can penetrate his armor or blow in his trench while
yourself remaining invulnerable, you will win unless you play the
fooL

On the other hand, there will always be a Tnmnmnn. perhaps a
considerable mininrnm, of use for true infantry weapons. We
should also examine the chances of there being an effective reaction
in their favor. After all, the ultraconservative soldier always has two
truths of importance on his side. A new' military instrument when
first proved effective has a moral effect which is large out of all pro-
portion to its actual, physical effect. It frightens people by its mere
novelty, but with time the novelty wears off. Also, experience may
show some means of countering the new instrument or at least of
limiting its effectiveness.

Before seeking to apply the Aforegoing principles to the recent and
startling transformation of tactics by means of the plane-tank team,